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BRITISH SHIPPING AND THE STATE. 

BY BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 



The relations of the State to Shipping have been brought into 
the forefront of public discussion in Great Britain by the con- 
tracts between the Government and the Cunard Company, and 
the Morgan Shipping Combine; and in the United States by the 
revival of the proposal for a system either of State subsidies or of 
preferential duties on goods imported in American bottoms. In 
the North American Keview for October, 1903, Mr. E. T. 
Chamberlain, United States Commissioner of Navigation, refers 
to the two agreements with the Cunard Company and the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company, as "two masterpieces of 
British business-statesmanship." They are not so regarded in 
Great Britain, but rather as examples of legislation in a panic. 
Mr. Chamberlain is perfectly right in saying that the contract 
with the Cunard Company may be regarded as the sequence of 
the Morgan merger. But he is surely wrong in thinking that 
" the new Cunard contract will undoubtedly convince many Amer- 
icans that again we ought to give up the ocean steamship business 
and devote ourselves to farming and the manufacture of sewing- 
machines, tin-plates and other industries for which we have a 
natural or acquired aptitude." The more likely is it that the 
contract will "convince another considerable portion of the 
American public that more than ever the United States should 
make a respectable showing on salt water." 

But the contracts between the British Government and the 
Cunard Company and the Morgan Company, will have no effect 
either on the maritime supremacy of Great Britain or in retarding 
the maritime development of America. As the present writer has 
already pointed out in the pages of this Beview it is not with 
subsidized liners that British supremacy lies, but with the indus- 
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trious and legislatively-snubbed cargo "tramps," who perform 
eighty per cent, of the world's carrying-trade. And as to the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, the writer may be 
permitted to recall what he said on that occasion : 

" As a deal the Morgan merger neither increases the mercantile marine 
of America nor diminishes that of Britain. It may or may not be a 
good speculation, but that is another question. It does not affect either 
British ship-owners or British ship-builders, who are as ready to own 
and to build vessels to suit the conditions of the times as they always 
have been and always will be." 

It is still the case, and I hope it always will be, that the ship- 
owners of Great Britain do not ask for bounties or doles. They 
want less, not more, of State interference in the management of 
their business, and they do not want State funds at all for the 
promotion of that business. They laugh at the idea that sub- 
sidies have, or have had any effect whatever in placing them at the 
top of the world's sea-carriers. But, while this is so, the fact re- 
mains that the State has duties to its shipping which cannot be 
neglected, in the case of a maritime country like Britain, with- 
out serious national danger. It is not enough for a State to 
create a Maritime Department in its Ministry of Trade and Com- 
merce to tyrannize over ship-owners, and to lay obligations on its 
own shipping which cannot be enforced on the shipping of other 
nations. It is not enough to strike an arbitrary load-line, to 
order the employment of specific life-saving appliances, to lay 
down strict regulations for the maintenance and treatment of the 
crews, etc. The Departmental mistake is made of regarding the 
espionage of ships as equivalent to the national care of shipping. 
It is not. The old Navigation Laws of Great Britain were too 
easily abandoned in 1849, without sufficient thought of the future. 
When we repealed these laws, we threw open our whole coasting- 
trade and our whole inter-Imperial sea-carrying trade to the ships 
of all nations, whether these nations admitted our ships to their 
own corresponding trades or not. It is scarcely necessary to ask 
American readers if that was wise. It is not here contended that 
the Navigation Laws were just and desirable as they stood. They 
had grown with the centuries, and had become encrusted with 
age. But, such as they were, they were a weapon in our hands 
for the cultivation of reciprocal relations with other maritime 
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countries. We threw away that weapon, and America sailed into 
our Colonial trade with those magnificent old-time clippers that 
it took us such a long while to heat. America did not reciprocate, 
and, down to the eve of the Civil War, was very nearly our equal 
in maritime efficiency. But for that war, and the subsequent 
evolution of the iron ship, we might have only occupied second 
place for many a year, if not for all time. As it happened, after 
the abrogation of the Navigation Laws a succession of incidents 
gave an impetus to our merchant shipping that has been erron- 
eously supposed to be entirely the effect of the repeal of these 
laws. 

The Bill for the repeal of the Navigation Laws was passed on 
June 25th, 1849, and the coasting-trade of the United Kingdom 
was in 1854 unconditionally thrown open to the vessels of all na- 
tions. The historian of merchant shipping, W. S. Lindsay, thus 
notes the event: 

" The actual repeal of the Navigation Laws having in the summer of 
1849 become an accomplished fact, the consternation among all classes 
connected with British shipping was almost universal, mingled with 
feelings of curiosity and doubt as to the course which the Americans 
would now adopt. These doubts, however, were soon removed by a 
prompt notification of the Government of the United States, issued on 
the 15th October, 1849, honestly and boldly putting the law of 1828 in 
motion, but retaining the coasting trade of that country in all its in- 
tegrity; and to this day they decline, on alleged constitutional grounds, 
to consider the voyage from New York to California as in any respect 
different from the voyage between New York and Baltimore, or in any 
way resembling the trade between London and the Cape of Good Hope 
or Australia, though in both cases alike the voyage can only be made by 
passing the coasts of foreign nations." 

Lindsay wrote thus in 1876, and to the present day America 
makes the same reservation, with the addition of the trade be- 
tween the ports of the United States and her oversea territories in 
Puerto Bico, Alaska, and Hawaii. The Philippines are mean- 
while open, because, under the Hispano-American Treaty of 
Peace, Spanish vessels have the same rights as American vessels 
in Philippine ports until 1909, and assurance has been given 
that British shipping will not be less favorably treated than Span- 
ish. But, after 1909, the trade between the United States and 
the Philippines will, doubtless, be reserved to the vessels of the 
Federal Union. So wide an extension of the term "coastal 
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trade " may not be more extravagant than the reservation of the 
trade round the coasts of two continents and through the waters 
of a dozen foreign Powers, but it more directly challenges com- 
parison with such British-Imperial trade as that between say, 
Montreal and Cape Town, which Britain leaves American vessels 
ftt perfect liberty to engage in. It is true that American vessels 
take no part in the coasting-trade of the United Kingdom, though 
it is open to them; but America has now become an extra-conti- 
nental nation and aims at becoming a great Maritime Power. 

It was not the repeal of the Navigation Laws that gave Great 
Britain the lead; but, with the spring of 1852, as Lindsay re- 
minds us, brighter days dawned for the British ship-owner. He 
could then obtain a moderate remuneration on his capital, and 
there was even an actual scarcity of tonnage by 1854. Freights 
rose ; we had hesitated to increase the number of our ships, whilst 
foreigners, with the exception of the Americans, had refrained 
from rushing largely into the trade we had opened for them. So 
it came to pass there was hardly tonnage enough to meet the in- 
creasing requirements of commerce, still less to satisfy the sudden 
demand which arose, in 1854, on the outbreak of the Crimean 
War; vessels could not then be found in sufficient numbers for 
the transport and supply purposes of the allied armies, nor was 
there a sufficient supply of British seamen to man our war-ships. 
It was at that time Government threw open our coasting-trade 
and repealed the once famous manning clause, which, however, 
"neither increased on the average the number of foreigners we 
had hitherto been allowed to employ in our ships, nor deteriorated 
the number and quality of British seamen, though aiding at the 
time the more expeditious equipment of our fleets." New trades 
were opened up by the discovery of gold in California and in 
Australia. A great tide of emigration began to flow from Eu- 
rope to America, and again to the South Seas. America lost her 
share in these trades by the Civil War, and was prevented by her 
own Navigation Laws from recovering it. Then the change from 
wood to iron, before she became an iron producer, threw her out 
of the race as a ship-builder. 

With regard to the duties of the State, let us recall what Adam 
Smith wrote: 

"There seem to be two cases in which it will be advantageous to lay 
tome burden upon foreign for the encouragement of domestic industry. 
vol. CLxm.— no. 573. 16 
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The first is, when some particular sort of industry is necessary for the 
defence of the country. The defence of Great Britain, for example, de- 
pends very much upon the number of its sailors and shipping. The Act 
of Navigation, therefore, very properly endeavors to give the sailors 
and shipping of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own 
country, in some cases by absolute prohibition and in others by heavy 
burdens upon the shipping of other countries." 

Adam Smith contended that, as defence was of more im- 
portance than opulence, the Navigation Act was one of the wisest 
of all the commercial regulations of the country. 

Said Mr. E. T. Chamberlain in this Eeview : 

" American acquisition of the control of four of the largest, most 
modern, most profitable and best equipped British lines of transatlantic 
steamers, the White Star, Atlantic Transport, Leyland, and Dominion 
lines, owning over 100 steamers aggregating 900,000 tons gross register, 
was politically more important, both to the United States and to the 
United Kingdom, than it was economically. It was regarded with con- 
cern by sober-minded Britons, not so much for itself, when all the facts 
became known, as for what it seemed to foretell. It indicated that ac- 
cumulated American wealth vras beginning to seek outlet for investment 
on the sea, that it was following the line on which it would encounter 
the least resistance from governmental regulation or national sentiment, 
and that this line led into the bulwarks of Great Britain's political and 
commercial strength, her mercantile marine." 

Well, those sober-minded Britons who were concerned at the 
Morgan merger have become rather ashamed at the unnecessary 
feeling they displayed. The merger is more likely to dissipate 
than add to the accumulation of American wealth, and it is not 
in any degree (so far as one can judge) inciting other Amer- 
icans to put their accumulated wealth into shipping. But, as a 
matter of fact, they were not all British lines or British vessels 
that were acquired by the International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany. With the exception of the White Star line, they were 
practically all American vessels, though sailed under the British 
and Belgian flags. The political importance of the merger has 
been in recalling to the attention of the people of Great Britain 
the duties they owe to the maritime industry, upon which their 
national prosperity depends. 

Is it one of these duties to allow an alien Corporation to use 
the shelter of the British flag under which to compete with British 
shipping? Commissioner Chamberlain has written: "the build- 
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ing of steamers at home (t. e., in the United States) was im- 
practicable, because they cost more here for several reasons than 
when built abroad, and once built it costs more to maintain and 
operate them/' But there is nothing in the composition of the 
Morgan merger -which can be supposed to be an influence towards 
the resuscitation of American shipping. 

The present writer was never one of those who regarded this 
combination with alarm, or who objected to American capitalists 
buying as many British vessels as they have a mind to and the 
cash for. What he did and does object to is, that under the 
shelter of the Companies Act, the principles and policy of the 
Merchant Shipping Act are set aside. The country has decreed 
that no vessel shall be entitled to such privileges as belong to a 
British vessel, to the British register and to the British flag, un- 
less wholly owned by British subjects, natural born or natural- 
ized. It has also decreed that no Corporations shall be the regis- 
tered owners of British ships, unless " established under and sub- 
ject to the laws of some parts of His Majesty's dominions, and 
having their principal place of business in those dominions." 
Such are the regulations which the British State has made for the 
ownership of British vessels. But it has made no regulation for 
the ownership of the shares in a British Company, registered as 
the owner of a British vessel. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan cannot as 
an individual own the " Celtic " and the other White Star boats 
under the British flag, but he can own a Company which ac- 
quires 742 of the 750 shares of the Company registered as the 
owner of these vessels. Would America allow her Navigation 
Laws to be thus travestied? 

Now, as to the agreement of August last between the British 
Government and the International Mercantile Marine Associa- 
tion, which Commissioner Chamberlain regards as a declaration 
of British maritime policy against the extension of American 
influence in the ocean-carrying trade, it is to the following effect: 

"(1) The British companies included in the Association shall, so long 
as the stipulations on their part and on the part of the American com- 
pany hereinafter contained are duly observed, continue to be treated as 
heretofore on the same footing of general equality with other British 
companies in respect of any services — naval, military, or postal — which 
His Majesty's Government may desire to have rendered by the British 
Mercantile Marine, provided that nothing in this agreement contained 
shall extend to vessels of uncommercial speed which His Majesty's Gov- 
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emment may specially require to be constructed, and which are primarily 
designed for service in time of war. And these presents also witness that 
in consideration of the undertaking hereinbefore contained on the part 
of the parties hereto of the first part, the American company and the 
British companies included in the Association hereby agree as follows: 
(2) The British companies included in the Association shall be, and con- 
tinue to be, British companies qualified to own British ships, and a 
majority at least of their directors shall be British subjects. (3) No 
British ship in the Association, nor any ship which may hereafter be 
built or otherwise acquired for any British company included in the 
Association, shall be transferred to a foreign registry (without the 
written consent of the President of the Board of Trade, which shall 
not be unreasonably withheld), nor be nor remain upon a foreign reg- 
istry. Nothing shall be otherwise done whereby any such ship would 
lose its British registry or its right to fly tbe British flag. (4) British 
ships in the Association, and ships that may hereafter be built or oth- 
erwise acquired for any British company included in the Association, 
shall be officered by British subjects; and, as regards their crews, shall 
carry the same proportional number of British sailors of all classes as 
His Majesty's Government may prescribe or arrange for in the case of 
any other British line engaged in the same trade. (5) Subject to the 
existing agreement between the Admiralty and the Oceanic Steam Nav- 
igation Company (Limited), and without prejudice to the provisions 
therein contained, the American company and any British company in- 
cluded in the Association shall sell or let on hire at any time during the 
continuance of this agreement to the Admiralty, when required so to do 
by the Admiralty, any British ship in the Association, and any ship 
hereafter to be built or otherwise acquired for any British company in- 
cluded in the Association, which the Admiralty may from time to time 
select. The terms of purchase or hire, if not otherwise agreed on, shall 
be similar to those contained in the existing agreement aforesaid." 

This reads bravely, but it is in point of fact valueless. The 
so-called British companies are actually American in ownership 
and control, and their ships are not " British ships " in the true 
sense of the word. This agreement just legalizes a breach of the 
Merchant Shipping Act, and it is no advantage to British ship- 
ping that it forbids the transfer of any of the Combine's vessels 
now under the British flag to any foreign registry without the 
consent of the British Government. Mr. Morgan cannot, if he 
would, transfer these vessels to the American registry, and there 
is no registry he could find to be preferred to the British. As to 
the privilege to " sell, let or hire " to the Admiralty if and when 
required, why the Admiralty has always the privilege to buy or 
charter any vessels it may want at any time, without any pre- 
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paratory contracts or Acts of Parliament. This contract for 
twenty years with the Morgan Combine is not worth to the Brit- 
ish Government the paper on which it is written, and the value 
of it to the Morgan Combine may be inferred from the fact that 
the Admiralty subventions which the White Star boats at present 
receive as "merchant cruisers" will terminate in another year 
or so. When the Combine was formed and the contract was nego- 
tiated, it was not known that the British Government intended to 
abandon the system of subsidizing merchant steamers for future 
possible war service, a system upon which many fallacious argu- 
ments have been based by American writers. 

The contract between the British Government and the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company is not regarded with any 
favor in British shipping circles, and it is merely accepted in 
political circles as the unnecessary consequence of the irrational 
spasm caused by the formation of the Morgan Combine. It is 
not to be overlooked that the American-owned vessels in this 
combination are thus officially licensed by the British Govern- 
ment to enter into competition with British, vessels in the British 
and British-Colonial coasting-trade. By the Admiralty subven- 
tion, they positively receive the assistance of British State money 
in order to compete with British private shipping. And surely 
that is not a reasonable situation in the relations between Ship- 
ping and the State. 

It is otherwise with the contract between the Government and 
the Cunard Company, which may or may not have been necessary 
in the circumstances, and which may or may not be an advan- 
tageous one to the Company, but which is certainly justifiable on 
national grounds. In the opinion of those who are charged with 
the administration of the affairs of Great Britain, and who have 
to watch over and safeguard its far-reaching Imperial interests, 
it is necessary to have at the call of the Government merchant 
steamers of a certain efficiency, capable of outsailing any other 
merchant steamers afloat. A Committee of Inquiry has, after 
thorough examination, declared that such vessels cannot be con- 
structed and maintained in the desired state of efficiency at a 
commercial profit. The Government have, therefore, concluded 
with the Cunard Company a working agreement, or to some ex- 
tent a partnership in which one partner (the Government) ad- 
vances the capital but does not share in either the profits or the 
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losses. The British Government acquires a control over all the 
steamships of the Cunard Company running between Liverpool 
and New York, Boston, the Mediterranean ports, and Havre. 
The company undertake to build two additional vessels for their 
Liverpool and New York service. These two steamships will be 
of the largest size, and are to have a speed of from 24 to 25 knots 
per hour. They are, along with the company's other vessels, to be 
at the disposal of the Admiralty for hire or purchase, but in nor- 
mal times they are to be used for rapid mail-service and for 
passenger-traffic. The company's lines are to be maintained 
under the British flag and British management, with no undue 
increase in the freights or charges for the carriage of goods, and 
no undue preference as against British subjects. The masters, 
officers and engineers in charge of the vessel are always to be 
British subjects, and at least three-fourths of the crew must be 
British subjects. All certificated officers other than engineers, 
and not less than half the crews, must belong to the Boyal Naval 
Eeserve or the Boyal Naval Fleet Eeserve. The company are not 
to sell any of their vessels of the speed of 17 knots or upwards 
without the consent of the Government. The monetary considera- 
tion for these concessions includes a payment by the Government 
to the company of £150,000 a year. In addition to this annual 
subsidy the Government are to lend to the Company a sum not ex- 
ceeding £2,600,000 at 2% per cent., to pay for the construction 
of the two new vessels. This loan, which is to be repaid by the 
company in twenty annual instalments, ranks as a first charge 
upon the whole of the Cunard fleet, and will be secured by Deben- 
tures. The present Cunard fleet consists of 17 vessels, with a 
total tonnage of 110,782 tons and a value of close upon £2,000,- 
000, sterling. The trustees for the Debenture-holders are Sir 
Francis Hopwood, permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
on behalf of the Government; Lord Inverclyde, for the Cunard 
Company; and Lord Bevelstoke, who is elected by his two col- 
leagues. The company are also to issue to two nominees of the 
Government such voting power as will prevent the passing of any 
special resolution by the shareholders in violation of the terms 
of the present agreement. The Cunard Company undertake to 
give a weekly American mail-service by its fastest vessels, for 
which the postal subsidy at present payable to them will be in- 
creased to £68,000 a year. 
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The condition as to the Government's share in the Company 
is thus worded: 

"The company shall, as soon as the articles of association of the 
company shall have been altered as aforesaid, issue to two nominees of 
His Majesty's Government one £20 share of the company, carrying the 
same voting power and other rights and privileges as an ordinary £20 
share of the company, but for the purpose of demanding a poll in re- 
spect of and voting against any special resolution involving any alter- 
ation of the company's articles of association, so far as respects the 
provisions referred to in clause 2 hereof and the second schedule hereto; 
also carrying the following additional rights and privileges, that is to 
say (a) the right to demand a poll upon the occasion of any such spe- 
cial resolution as aforesaid; and (o) the right to give against any such 
special resolution, as aforesaid, additional votes equal in number to one- 
fourth of the number of votes possessed by the company's share, stock 
or debenture holders for the time being." 

There is no mystery about this. It is all quite plain and above 
board. It was perfectly proper in the circumstances, and after 
the Morgan merger, to make the conditions about British owner- 
ship, management and manning. The subvention may or may not 
be sufficient to pay the interest on the money loaned. But that 
is not the object of it, and the vessels may be worked at a dead 
loss over and above the subsidy. The amount to be paid annually 
by the Government for the call of the two ships and their col- 
leagues in the fleet is just what the Admiralty Committee on 
Merchant Cruisers reported would be necessary to remunerate 
only one vessel of the size and speed of these new Cunarders. 

When the Cunard contract was before Parliament it was quite 
successfully maintained that there was no inconsistency between 
abandoning the old policy of subsidies as announced and adopt- 
ing this particular new one. The new policy was adopted to 
meet a new and special need. It was admitted that the Cunard 
agreement had a direct connection with the Morgan Combine. If 
the Government had not stepped in, it was urged, the Cunard 
Company might have been forced into the American Association. 
But the American Association had nothing to do with the neces- 
sity of having some fast merchant cruisers available for the needs 
of the navy. The Admiralty found that there were in existence 
at least two — and there were being built two more — steamers 
which, from their speed and the enormous amount of coal which 
they could carry, could not possibly be caught by any cruiser in 
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the British navy. The Admiralty were unanimously of opinion 
that a remedy must be found. It was just then that the Morgan 
Combination was made public, and the Admiralty determined to 
take action on the cheapest method that could be adopted. Ship- 
owners do not think that the Cunard Company has got more than 
a fair .bargain, and certainly neither the Cunard nor any other 
company would, for commercial reasons, have dreamed of build- 
ing such ships as the two now arranged for. Indeed, so astute a 
critic of Admiralty affairs as Sir William Allan has frankly ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Government has got the best of the 
bargain. The simple justification for the agreement is that very 
swift steamers are needed for British maritime interests, and 
that very swift steamers do not pay. By means of this subven- 
tion the Admiralty will obtain all the services that the desiderated 
cruisers will provide at (they contend) less cost than by building 
for naval purposes only. The whole of what the Admiralty want 
cannot be obtained commercially, but nine-tenths of it are by this 
agreement obtained commercially and the other tenth is provided 
by the nation as a military contribution. This is the simple 
essence of the arrangement. But it will not increase the maritime 
trade of Great Britain: it may land both the Company and the 
Government in eventual loss: and, while quite in harmony with 
the Merchant Shipping laws, it is opposed to the principle of the 
other agreement between the British Government and the Morgan 
Combine. 

What I wish to make clear is, that this subvention under the 
new contract with the Cunard Company is in no sense a shipping 
subsidy such as France has, and as some Americans desire for the 
encouragement and sustenance of a mercantile marine. The 
Cunard agreement is a legitimate national undertaking, which 
may or may not have large national issues, but not in the way of 
the development of shipping. 

The objection of the "tramp" owner to subsidies is often 
quoted, but as a matter of fact he does not need them, because 
with cheap ships and cheaper handling he can beat the Amer- 
ican, his only possible rival. The German has more profitable 
fields of employment away from the Atlantic. But for the Mor- 
gan Combine there would have been no Cunard subsidy, nor per- 
haps an Admiralty inquiry into the question of merchant cruisers. 
The process which culminated in the Morgan Company was not 
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so sudden as has been supposed. When the purchase of the Ley- 
land Line was completed by Mr. Morgan, there were no fewer 
than 136 American-owned steamers, of 672,455 tons gross, sail- 
ing under foreign flags. Mr. Gage said, when the Frye-Hanna 
Subsidy Bill was in evidence, that "the problem of improved 
transportation facilities to foreign markets is of greater impor- 
tance to the inland-producing States of the Union than to the 
seaboard commercial cities." The rapid expansion of the foreign 
trade of America helped to give the great railroads of America a 
commanding position on the Atlantic. A steamship-line or two, 
if it promotes the efficiency of these systems, is part of their 
economy. The reason of such large registration of American 
shipping under foreign flags is, no doubt, because the proceeding 
pays. The cause is that the cost of substituting for the present 
" Combine " fleet American-built and American-manned vessels 
would be a halfpenny per gross ton per 100 nautical miles. The 
basis of this estimate is to be found in the returns of the Bureau 
of Shipping at Washington. The American ship-builder prob- 
ably hates the idea of " free ships," as much as does the Steel 
Trust and the existing shipping companies. The shipping prob- 
lem for Britain, however, is not on the Atlantic alone, but on 
those other and broader seas which separate the wide-spread 
branches of the British Empire. 

In a Cobden Club leaflet on Shipping Subsidies, Sir Spencer 
Walpole says: 

" It is, perhaps, a consciousness of the hopeless nature of the policy 
of subsidies that is inducing the Protectionists to suggest another and 
more drastic remedy. They wish to confine trade between British ports — 
the coasting-trade, as they are pleased to term it — to British bottoms. 
They seem to forget that there are two interests vitally concerned in 
the matter: (1) the shipping interest, naturally in favor of dear freights: 
(2) the manufacturing interest, equally naturally desiring cheap freights. 
The manufacturing interest secures its object by the existence of com- 
petition. The shipping interest would have the manufacturers at their 
mercy if competition was withdrawn. Men in India, for example, al- 
ready complain that a great line of steamers has secured too much of 
a monopoly of the Eastern trade. How greatly would those complaints 
increase if the Peninsular and Oriental Company was no longer sub- 
ject to the competition of the French Messageries and the North Ger- 
man Lloyd, by foreign vessels being prohibited from trading with Brit- 
ish goods to British ports! There is a still more decisive objection, 
moreover, to the proposal. The interest of this country is obviously 
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founded on the policy of the open door. And men of all parties are 
virtually agreed that Lord Salisbury was right in urging that the rela- 
tions of Europe with the East should be based on this arrangement. 
It is manifest, however, that we cannot have two different things at 
the same time. We cannot have the policy of the open door in China, 
and of the closed door throughout the British Empire. We must choose 
between the one and the other. Can any reasonable person doubt on which 
side our choice must lie?" 

Here, however, are numerous fallacies. The coasting-trade — 
" as they are pleased to call it " — concerns much more than the 
rival interests of ship-owners and manufacturers. The reserva- 
tion of the coasting-trade by America, Bussia and (to some ex- 
tent) France, is in point of fact a large and liberal subsidy to the 
merchant shipping of each of these countries. It is perfectly 
right that each country should reserve its own trade for its own 
ships if it thinks proper; and it is perfectly true that few foreign 
vessels engage in the coasting-trade of the United Kingdom. But 
it is not right that any country which reserves its own coastal 
trade should have at command the coastal trade of other coun- 
tries: and the real coastal trade of the British Empire is that 
between all its widely separated members. 

At the 1902 Conference of Colonial Premiers in London the 
following resolution on the coasting-trade was proposed by the 
Government of New Zealand : 

" That in view of the application of the coasting laws of the United 
States, and of other nations, the time has arrived for negotiations to be 
opened with a view to removal or modification of restrictions on British 
trade, failing which the Imperial Government should take steps to pro- 
tect the trade of the Empire by passing a law declaring that the Colo- 
nies and Dependencies shall come within similar coasting laws." 

The matter was fully considered by the Conference, especially 
in regard to its bearing on our Treaties of Commerce and Navi- 
gation with certain foreign countries, and the decision of the 
Conference was expressed in the following resolution: 

" That it is desirable that the attention of the Governments of the 
Colonies and the United Kingdom should be called to the present state 
of the navigation laws in the Empire and in other countries, and to the 
advisability of refusing the privileges of coastwise trade, including trade 
between the Mother Country and its Colonies and Possessions, and be- 
tween one Colony or Possession and another, to countries in which the 
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corresponding trade is confined to ships of their own nationality, and 
also to the laws affecting shipping with a view of seeing whether any 
other steps should be taken to promote Imperial trade in British ves- 
sels." 

There is now in Great Britain a gathering force of public 
opinion in favor of making the terms of these resolutions 
effective. 

The point which is coming up for deliberation and decision 
with regard to the relations of the British State to its shipping, 
then, is not whether or not we shall subsidize, but how we shall 
bring about fair dealing by neutralizing the subsidies of other 
nations. Our ship-owners do not want bounties; they want fair 
play. And that they do not get, even from their own government. 
They want to be relieved of the disabilities from which foreign 
ship-owners are free, and they desire that all shipping entering 
British ports shall submit to the same regulations as British ves- 
sels are subject to. And this the State can do by legislation, and 
by negotiation with other Maritime Powers. As to direct bounties 
given by foreign nations, there are two ways in which they may 
be dealt with — by excluding subsidized vessels altogether from 
British ports, or by imposing a duty equal to the subsidies they 
receive, on the principle of the countervailing duties on sugar. 
But that would not get rid of the great indirect bounties granted 
by those nations which reserve their own coastal trades while 
coming, or having the free way to come, with all their maritime 
force into the British coastal trade. And the coast-line of the 
British Empire is the largest in the world. Is it not the duty of 
the British State to close it to all who will not in turn admit 
British ships to their coastal trades? 

Benjamin Taylor. 



